HUMOR  AND  ANECDOTE

just how far his press representative could be expected
to go, and what his obstacles were.

On one occasion in Cleveland, when he was producing
a play by Clyde Pitch for the late Clara Bloodgood, the
chief press representative from the New York office
was taken along to look after the work. The press agent
sent stories to all of the papers for Saturday morning's
publication, and to his dismay not a line was used.
Feeling that Frohman would be hurt about it (for Charles
was hurt and not angered by the failure of any of his
men), he wrote a note to his chief, stating that he was
sorry nothing had been used in print and did not under-
stand it.

At lunch that day Frohman remarked to the agent:
"Why did you send me that note about the papers?"
"Because/* replied the young man, "I feared that
you would think I had not attended to my work."

"Well," said Frohman, "you sent matter to all the
papers, didn't you?"

"Yes," said the agent, "all of them, of course."
"Then/1  said the manager,  "what else could you
do ?   You are not running the papers."

It was not only an evidence of Frohman's fairness,
but an instance of his knowledge of newspapers.

Frohman had a remarkable memory. One night dur-
ing Collier's London engagement he asked the actor
to meet him at the Savoy the next morning at nine o'clock.
Collier, who had been playing bridge until dawn, showed
up at the appointed time, whereupon Frohman said:

"How did you do it?"

"I sat up for it," said Collier.

Five years later Frohman asked Collier one night to
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